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essential to the religious ideal would demand first that wide divergence 
of character and variety of standpoint from which result the many and 
unlike answers offered to the riddle of existence. Religion, as the 
effort of the soul to establish a harmony between itself and the whole 
of which it is a part, would seem to be consistent with any and every 
sincere and earnest endeavor to conceive rationally of this whole, 
irrespective of the nature of the theory in which this endeavor may 
result. Certainly it would be hard to prove from history or biography 
that the religious spirit, in the case of men who formed speculative 
theories, was confined to the representatives of an idealistic meta- 
physics ; examples to the contrary spring readily into the mind. 

Another part of Dr. Dorner's exposition which seems to the present 
writer to be not wholly satisfactory is his attempt to rehabilitate those 
classic "proofs of the existence of God" which played such a 
prominent part in philosophy and theology before Kant undertook 
their overthrow, and which, since his day, have been from time to time 
reasserted with various modifications and amplifications. The subject 
is too large a one to be entered into here, but Dr. Dorner's reasoning 
seems in this regard less cogent and less clear-sighted than is usual with 
him. Do we not indeed realize the futility of any such attempt to put 
new wine into old bottles when we ask whether we would expect any 
one not already believing in the existence of God to be convinced by 
any or all of these so-called ' proofs ' ? But, indeed, till we have 
determined what content the concept of God is to carry with it, the 
attribution of existence avails little either for thought or for life, and 
perhaps when its meaning is unfolded no proof of existence is needed. 

E. Ritchie. 

Halifax, N. S. 

A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By 
John Theodore Merz. Vol. II. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1903. — pp. xiii, 807. 

In this volume the author brings to a successful conclusion the first 
part of his extended survey of the progress of nineteenth century 
thought, dealing with the development of scientific thinking. The 
first volume (noticed in this Review, Vol. VI, pp. 415-418) con- 
tained the introduction to the entire work and the earlier chapters on 
scientific, especially astronomical and chemical, thought. The present 
treatise completes this division of the history with chapters on the 
kinetic or mechanical view of nature, the physical view, the mor- 
phological view, the genetic view, the vitalistic view (in which the 
deeper biological problems are considered, not merely any one of 
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them or any special solution of the question of life), the psycho- 
physical view, the statistical view, and the development of mathemat- 
ical thought during the century ("the first attempt to give to this 
abstract region of thought a place in a general history of intellectual 
progress," p. vi). 

The wide range of subjects considered is evident from these 
heads of discussion. Equally remarkable is the body of first-hand 
information exhibited by the author, in refreshing contrast to the 
imperfect information and faulty workmanship so often displayed in 
the various " histories ' ' of this or that form of nineteenth century cul- 
ture which recent years have brought. The long years of severe re- 
search which Mr. Merz has given to the preparation of his work have 
been well worth the while. So much is plain beyond a doubt from 
this first completed portion of his task. If the remaining divisions on 
philosophical thought and religious thought (taken in a broad interpre- 
tation of the term, cf. Vol. I, pp. 68-69) fulfil the promise of the one 
which is here given us, the total result will be a work of moment for 
the progress of thought itself. 

Meanwhile, we have a much-needed history of science during the 
past century, or, rather, of scientific thought ; for Mr. Merz has 
rightly chosen to write a history of the thinking in virtue of which 
science has proceeded, and of the great constructive ideas in which it has 
issued, instead of a detailed record of scientific discovery (cf. Vol. I, 
p. 81, Vol. II, pp. 627-628, et passim). Thus the treatise is con- 
ceived from a point of view genuinely philosophical, and the results 
attained prove, as might have been expected, of intrinsic value even 
for the student of philosophy in the restricted technical sense. In- 
deed, it is often tantalizing to have the full consideration of the phi- 
losophical questions suggested by the purely scientific argument de- 
ferred, as the plan of the work necessitates, to the subsequent portions 
of the inquiry. 'Energy,' 'life,' 'genesis,' — of course, no thor- 
ough description of the fundamental scientific conceptions such as the 
author has given could fail to lead up to the problems of philosophy ; 
so that the reader is tempted to wish that summary accounts of them 
had been vouchsafed at the places where they first pome up, even at 
the risk of reduplication. At certain special points this absence of 
complete discussion becomes peculiarly noticeable. In regard to the 
theory of evolution, for example, Mr. Merz appreciates, as many 
later writers have not done, the relative importance of the parts 
which philosophy (Hegel as well as Spencer, cf. Vol. II, p. 278, 
note) and science have played in the origin and spread of genetic 
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principles ; but, although it cannot be denied that juster views on the 
matter than those which are ordinarily entertained by English and 
American thinkers would conduce to progress in our thinking, few 
readers except those who are antecedently informed will gather the 
full truth from the discussions in Chapter ix. 

The treatment of evolution may serve to illustrate further questions 
of method. The principal subject is the history of scientific thought, 
the history of science proper being attempted only in so far as it may 
be expected to promote the main purpose. But it is often a difficult 
matter to decide, on the one hand, just what concrete advances in 
the solution of scientific problems have accompanied or occasioned 
progress in the broader reaches of scientific thinking, and on the other, 
with how much detail it is necessary to explain particular ideas or 
principles in order to bring out their influence upon the general 
course of intellectual development. The question is further compli- 
cated by the chronological factor — the order of time and the order of 
logic notoriously diverging in repeated instances — and by the order 
and necessary limitations of expository treatment. So in the case be- 
fore us. It would be too much to say that an adequate statement of 
the great biological advance which marked the culminating period of 
the last century is not to be found in the two chapters of the present 
work which are devoted, respectively, to the genetic view of things 
and to the larger questions of biology ; but unless the reader starts 
with a fair knowledge of the Darwinian theory at least, he will be 
embarrassed to estimate the nature of organic development in its 
bearing on genetic theory. Part of the difficulty arises from the very 
excellence of the work. In the text, there is not infrequently to be 
found a successful simplification of principles (even a layman can 
gather some comprehension of mathematical progress from the remark- 
able final chapter) , which, while it enhances the clearness of the dis- 
cussion, may mask the full purport of a doctrine. In the notes, the 
author has preferred to give extended bibliographical references and 
even biographical summaries, somewhat to the exclusion of elaborations 
of special scientific ideas. Throughout the book the proportion of 
notes to text will, seem to many excessive ; if in the later volumes the 
same balance is to be preserved, a different selection of topics in 
the direction indicated might well be adopted. 

Of greatest interest to students of psychology and philosophy is 
Chapter xi, which treats of "The Psycho-physical View of Nature." 
The term psycho-physics is used here in its broader rather than its 
narrower meaning, in particular, to cover the entire field of physio- 
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logical and experimental psychology. The discussion turns for the 
most part about the earlier developments of the new science, with less 
notice taken than the specialist could wish of the later or most recent 
phases of psychological thinking. It is for this reason, among others, 
that the chapter falls out less complete than is the case with the 
author's accounts of other divisions of the scientific field ; the psy- 
chologist, at least, misses a discussion of the interpretation of Weber's 
law, of psychometry, in the sense of the time-measurement of psychi- 
cal states, and what is remarkable in view of the author's decided 
tendency to equate science with exact knowledge mathematically for- 
mulated, a full and thoroughgoing discussion of the general question 
of mental measurement. 

It would be misleading, however, to suggest such possible criticisms 
without dwelling once more on the importance of Mr. Merz's under- 
taking, and the great success with which he has executed this first part 
of his elaborate programme. The two volumes now completed 
form, with their detailed analytic index, a treatise complete in itself 
and of the highest value for all who desire an intelligent understanding 
of the thought of the age. Nowhere in English will the student find 
a record of modern science so comprehensive in its plan and so excel- 
lently carried out in details, by a writer who himself has gained a 
sympathetic mastery of the subject which he treats. Few things could 
be more helpful to philosophical inquirers than a careful study of this 
history of the phenomenal thinking on which, as we now agree, their 
own speculative endeavors must so largely be based ; and few, it may 
also be added, more salutary for the man of science proper, who, as 
now too often happens, lacks just that broad outlook over the field of 
phenomenal investigation which the present treatise is fitted to afford. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Philosophie de V effort — essais philosophiques d'un naturaliste. Par 
Armand Sabatier. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1903. — pp. 480. 
As the subtitle indicates, this book may be regarded as an expres- 
sion of a renaissance of cooperation beween scientists, especially 
biologists, and philosophers. The book is not a systematic treatise, 
but consists, in the fashion of books nowadays, of an introduction and 
a collection of essays, some of which have been published before. 
The headings are as follows : Introduction : Responsabilite de Dieu 
et responsabilite de la nature; I. De 1' orientation de la methode en 
evolutionisme ; II. Evolution et liberte ; III. Evolution et socialisme ; 
IV. La priere ; V. Dieu et le monde ; VI. Finalisme ; VII. Conscience 



